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Young Fitzpatrick piid hut little at- 
tention to these salutary precepts; 
the society he kept hurried him a 
loniJ, and if the present mo/neut 
brou-^ht e.ijoyiiieiit, neiiher he nor 
bij coinjjaiiions coasidered couse- 
qoences. As his associau'.s were 
chiefly composed of the young and 
the giddy, they were oi'ien 
involved in unlucky adveritiires 
which they nilixlit have eas- 
ily avoided, and oat of which they 
were not extricated without a liber- 
ality of purse which he could not 
well atFord. 

Having made up a party to the 
theatre, for the purpose of support- 
ing the first appearance of a young 
lady (a native of Dublin) on the 
Glasgow boards, he and his friends 
dined at a tavern, and in order to 
bring themselves to the proper pitch, 
the bottle was circulated with great 
rapidity. This party was formed 
in opposition to one composed of 
those redoubted warriors denomi- 
nated bloods, who scour the streets 
at midnight, beat old crazy watch- 
men for crying the hour, exert their 
prowess on the unfortunate fetnaies 
who may fall in i heir way, kick up 
riots ill places of public am isemeiu, 
and terminate the frolic either in a 
bagnio or a roundhouse. It was ru- 
moured to our hero and his compan- 
ions, that these valiant sons of lu- 
tnult were determined to raise the 
hiss as soon as the young actress 
should appear, and not to give over 
this innocent mirth until they 
should oblige her to retire, over- 
whelmed with confusion. To sup- 
port her, then, was at once pronounc- 
ed to be an act of humanity, a du- 
ty incucibeat on every brave and 
benevolent person to perform. 
With this resolution, after having 
at the tavern added largely to their 
stock of natural courage, did they 
sally forth to tlie scene of action. 
Uer first appearance was bailed with 
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a shout of encni)V!<;e'nent by Fitz- 
patrick and his tVifnd.s, and liy iht; 
o'fiers with hisse-i aiid groans, which 
s'.emed ruMrlv to confound the 
vuuiig caiiil'.dale for p'lb'iic favour. 
y\..n(.ni; tiiose who were most loud 
aiid forward of this w.dl meaning 
set, was an antiquated beau, wiio 
Ciiiicealed his grey hairs, or bald 
|;ate, under a verv ssnart natural 
locking wig, O'CoiiMiir's ituligu.i. 
tioii was particularly roused by his 
exertiims, and twirling oil' his wig 
with a sudden jerk, he tossed it up 
to the ceiling ; in its descent it 
pitched on one of the rhandeliers, 
and in a twinkling began So crackle 
and blaze with great violence. 
Some were terrified and others en- 
tertained ; but the poor owner of 
the wig was rendered furijus at lie- 
holding it in a Haine, and attacked 
O'Connor with great vigour. The 
house was soon in an uproar; the 
crash of seals, the jingling of brok- 
en lamps, the niela'ichoiy tones of 
expiring fiddles, the ladies scream- 
ing, combatants shouting, all con- 
spired to form a concert of a very 
martial kind. A stop was put to 
the fii^v by the arrival of some po- 
lice officers and their myrmidons. 
The moxt a'.live of both parties 
were ma le prisoners ; Fiiz >atrick 
and liis frieiid vvere among tiie num- 
btr, being obliged to \ie!dj altera 
most desperate re'^istance. 

(To be continued.) 



To ihe Proprietor! of the Belfast Jlfa^azino^ 



REMAllKS ON PARTY-SPIKIT. 

Gkntlijmen, 

HAVING been always a fr'efid 
to peace, and an enemv to 
all party-spirit and divijiou, I have 
of late been greatly distressed at 
beholding the disunion, the jealous- 
ies, and reciprocal animosities 
which prevail at present amongst 
B b b 
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the inhabitants of all parts of this 
country. All apprehensions of dan- 
ger from without being now com- 
pletely removed, it is truly vex- 
atious, that we should experience 
so much distraction and misery 
from the operation of hostile prin- 
ciples from within. To whatever 
causes it may be owing, the public 
mind is evidently much disturbed, 
The spirit of party has arisen to 
an alarming height; and unless a 
salutary changeshall take-place, some 
dreadful explosion may be expect- 
ed, at no very great distance of 
time. 

The party spirit which prevajis, 
appears to influence all our debates 
and discussions on public affairs. 
We cannot now deliver a bold o- 
pinion on any important point, 
without being immediately assailed 
by numerous adversaries, all stciv- 
iug with a zeal bordering on frenzy, 
who shall most effectually beat us 
down by argument, or, when that 
is wanting, by invective and abuse. 
Even the calm and dispassionate 
reasoner is in danger of having his 
passions inflamed, in these fiery 
times. A synodical discussion is as 
good as any other, for eliciting the 
venom of party-spirit ; and we 
have just seen, that the disinter- 
ment of an Orangeman is a capital 
subject for giving certain writers 
an opportunity to discharge their 
Kpleen and malice. The question 
in dispute might have been settled 
in a few words ; but the jealous 
rage of a party has swelled it into 
immense importance. The season 
of temperate measiires and tem- 
perate discussion appears to have 
passed away. Every, thing must 
now be carried with a high hand, by 
the several contending parties. 
The Orange faction is exhorted to 
be upon the alert, to disconcert the 
views of Catholics and others, sup- 
posed to be disaffected in their 



principles ; while the Anti-Orange 
party is encouraged to act with 
vigour in opposition to the views, 
principles, and pretensions of the 
undeniably illegal Orange associ- 
ations. No moderate measures are 
even so much as thought of. It 
seems they would not answer at 
present. And thus is the state torn 
by all the deadly ran;e and implac- 
able malice of a civil war. 

Writers and speakers on both 
sides, appear to have been too much 
the slaves of prejudice and passion. 
In their excessive haste lo condemn 
their anlasjonists, they assume it as 
certain that they are utterly ia 
error ; and then they proceed, in 
place of argument, to employ the 
most virulent invective. Will any 
man of sound sense justify this con- 
duct ? Or will he think it neces- 
sary that a good cause should be 
supported by railing and abusive 
epithets ? 

I utterly condemn the want of 
moderation which has latterly dis- 
tinguished the advocates on both 
sides of the great political questions 
of th.'! day. And while 1 believe 
that much of the party-spirit and 
division which exists, miiy be fairly 
attributed to the instigation of the 
Orange party, who have |>rosecuted 
their views to a most unjustifiable 
excess, I, at the same time, disap- 
prove of the false zeal of those 
who have stood in opposition. It 
has materially hurt their cause ; and 
the Orange party have been delight- 
ed that I hey have been so success- 
ful ill arming their adversariesagainst 
themselves. 

The ministerial journals are a- 
bun<lantly servile in their attach- 
ment to the court, and their indis- 
criminate approbation of its mea- 
sures. But the leading opposition 
prints are every whit as had on the 
other side. They are generally 
the mere abject slaves of their party 
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and can in truth lay no claim to 
real independence. Both publica- 
tions support the cause they have 
espoused, in every conjuncture, and 
under all cjrcumsta>»ces. They are 
liberal in their abuse of all who 
difl'er from them ; and cannot be 
persuaded that those who dislike 
any part of their doctrine, can be at 
all friendly to their cause. 

Much has been said concerning 
the redemption of the News paper 
press from the control of court in- 
fluence, and the time-serving prin- 
ciples of the day. Of this I ap- 
prove as much as arty inan. But 
being fully perstiaded, that any 
newspaper which professes to advo- 
cate the canse of a faction or party, 
and which will support il at ail 
events, can lay no claim to inde- 
pendence: the redemption which I 
Would wish for, is of a very pe- 
culiar cast. I would wish to see ihei 
press emancipated from every de- 
gree of corrupt influence, let that 
arise from what quarter it may. 
But the party man must ever be', a 
slave to tliat influence. I desire 
good principles in the conrloctors 
of the press,, nor can 1 be so mean 
as to commend a newspaper, merely 
because it may aiivocate the cause 
of the party to which I am attached. 
The dogmas of a party should be 
no guide to an editor. Hi* mind 
should be free to commend what is 
goodi and to reprobate what is bad, 
tome from what quarter they may. 

I abominate therefore the miser- 
able raihiig which political. sectaries 
employ against one another, and 
against the several opposition prints. 
Such a paper is not of their party, 
therefore it is vile, abominable, 
and corrcrpt, and no good thing can 
come out of Nazareth. But is it 
strenuous on their side ? Behold 
all that is excellent, free, liberal, 
and patriotic ! Such nonsense is 
iinfinitely disgusting. But uuli'l the 



public mii'.d shall discern that it is 
n(.t'ihe advocacy of a party, but 
that of truth, snd thu (me principles 
o/iiberty which constitutes the patri- 
otic character, nothing better can be 
expected. A moderate attention to 
this plaiii distinction will serve to 
expose the rant and prejudice of 
many of the would be wise news- 
mongers of the day. 

The frenzy of parly has now 
reached such a pitch, that men of 
moderate principles and conduct 
have no chance for the smallest share 
of approbation; Such dre branded 
with the epithets of tanrte, irresolute, 
time-serving, good-for nothing men. 
None are good for any thing that 
do not come fullv up to the standard 
of the party. You must be all, or 
noihmg. Half measures will never 
suit the present crisis. 

Gentlemen, I am no rwore for half 
measures in a good cause, than any 
other man ; but I am persuaded, 
that violent measures can never-serve 
even a yood cause. In the field of 
battle, ai bold and desperate attack 
has often gained the victory, but 
tlteie is no similarity between this 
case, and that of the contending 
factions of the present day. Five 
tnillions of people cannot be dra- 
gooned into a state of abject slavery, 
by the hostile impulse of any 
|)ower whatever r nor, on theothet 
hand, can Catholic petitioners rea^' 
sonably ^xpeCl a icdresi of griev- 
ances by viagirt!^ war against those 
who are opposed to them, whsthL-r 
in the shape of gr)Veiiiment a!:ent«, 
or persons associated, under ihe 
guise of loyalty, for the etipresS pur- 
pose uf resissiti!.; theCaiholic claims. 
In short. Catholic einaneipation is 
*i«l to be carried by storm. Aiid as 
a real friend to religious and politi- 
cal ireedoni, I regret exceedingly, 
that the C;«iKdic advocates should" 
have tsiken any steps wliich may be 
coiibidtiCd as prfjuditiiU to thei* 
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cause, by men of liberal and inde- 
pendent principles. 

That tliey have taken such steps 
1 have no doubt, I am not an in- 
atieiitive observer of the state of 
public ieeling on the several political 
questions vvhich occur : and I can 
posiiively say, that within the last 
year, a very remarkable change has 
taken [ilaue in the minds of some of 
the most liberal and eniighieiied 
members of the society in which 1 
live, toward the Catholic petitioners. 
I do not speak of men of weak 
minds, or of such as might be easily 
moved by the vindictive exertions 
of the opposite party, but of men of 
strong understand ings, superior to 
prej<idice, and of undoubted liber- 
ality, as well as probity. And I 
say, these mi^n have altered their 
tone respecting the Catholic petition- 
ers. They subscribed the original 
petitiiin in favour of Catholic eman- 
cipation, but they would not sub- 
scribe the same petition noiv. And 
why ? Because they conceive that 
the Catholic petitioners (if such 
they may now with propriety be 
called,) have assumed a tone and 
style, and manifested a disposition 
and conduct, utterly unbecoming 
the character which they should have 
sustained. 

Tills change of sentiment I have 
for a good while observed, ivilhout 
having made any public remarks 
respetling it, II thought that per- 
haps the feeling expressed on this 
topic, might be in soii«; respects of 
a partial nature, and would there- 
fore wear away. But perceiving 
that it has only gained strength by 
time, and (hat a similar Reeling has 
been, of late, publicly expressed 
by many respectable individuals, 
representing the landed interest of 
several large and populous counties, 
I am persuaoed, that it roust have a 
reasonable foundation. There is 
Rome error, some misconduct, on the 



part of those who manage the busi- 
ness of petitioning, else no such 
change of sentiment, no such public 
expression of opinion, would have 
arrested the attention of the public 
mind. The Ami Catholic party 
have beheld all this with great plea- 
sure. They rejoice, that by the 
misguided and intemperatf. exertions 
of the Catholics themselves, their 
cause, which had before been doing 
well, is put back perhaps fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Whether the Catholics in general 
are sensible of this change or not, 
I cannot say. But it is now a matter 
of such notoriety, that it cannot 
escape general observation. And 
admitting that it is true, that many 
of their formerly best friends among 
the Protestants, feel a spint of 
alienation, how does it become the 
Catholics to act, at the present junc- 
ture ? Whether they will receive 
it well or not, 1 shall here, in a few 
words, give my opinion. In place 
of railing at the grand juries, and 
loading their members with calum- 
niatory epithets; in place of alleging 
that their Protestant friends, who 
blame their misguided zeal and vio- 
lence, are tinctured with Orange 
principles, have sold themselves, to 
the court, or have become otheryvise 
corrupt, it behoves them to inquire 
into the causes of this remarkable 
and very important change in the 
opinions of a most respectable part 
of the community. Abusive language 
never serves any good purpose ; and 
in the present case, it mast still 
farther prejudice those against whom 
it is directed, to the disadvantage of 
the Catholic cause. The use of it 
betrays a bad temper and dispo- 
sition. Those who employ it are 
particularly reprehensible, when it 
is unquestionable, that the objects 
of their displeasure, are in many 
instances, persons of great worth. 
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and in truth, fiietidly to Catholic 
emancipaiion, 

I sav, the Catholics should in- 
quire into the causes of the above- 
mentioned change of political senti- 
ment. And, I believe, they wdl 
find them to exist, not in the increas- 
ed dissemination and reception of 
Oranfie principles, not in a more 
general reprobation of the cause of 
Catholic emancipation, resting on 
fair and corisiituiional principles, 
but in the recent conduct of the 
Catholic petitioners, or, more proper- 
ly, of thos* who ha»e undertaken 
to conduct the business of petition. 
The former Protestant advocates of 
Catholic emancipation, in seceding 
from the ground they lately occu- 
pied, have not thrown themselves 
into the arms of the Orangemen 
They reprobate the. Orange associ- 
ations, both as they are illegal and 
impolitic ; and they are still friends 
of Catholic- emancipation. But 
they disapprove of the measures 
which have lately been adopted in 
prosecuting that object, and of the 
point of view in which the Catholic 
petitioners have presented them- 
selves to public abservation. 

Havin? discovered the real cause 
of this temporary KStiangement, it 
then behoves ihem to abandon that 
system of <onduct which has led to 
such pernicious consequences. For 
surely the Catholics must perceive 
that it is tlieir interest to have the 
couinniance ot tlie liberal and en- 
li(j|itened Protestants. This they 
Will not g iin by insulting and abus- 
ive laiisrnate, but only by adopting 
conci'i ioiy measures, and such a 
cbaiifje of system as may recom- 
menii iheir cause to the liberal und 
indepeitdtiil of all religi:ius deno- 
niiiiitions. Tliey surely do not ex- 
pec to beat down their Prolestaiif 
bre hren by misap|>Jied cetisure, or 
seii.-ieless menace. They cannot in- 
tend to scowl defiance on all who 



will not run with them to every ex 
treme of infatuation. They do not 
believe that they will be at>f« to 
carry their question on vrhat ttiay 
be termed the point of the bayonet. 
They ought to pay a very partica- 
lar regard, perhaps respect, to their 
Protestant well-wishers, many of 
whom are very competent judges of 
their cause, and whose concurring 
application to the legislature must 
always be recommendatory of their 
petitions. 

Believing, as I do, that the Ca- 
tholic cause has suffered much from 
the acts of its pretended friends and 
professed advocates, I cannot suffi- 
ciently condemn the conduct of 
those who, from mistaken zeal, or 
base and interested motives, have, 
by speeches or publications, escited 
the displeasure of the Protestant 
friends of Catholic eniaocipation. 
Great complaints are made against 
the Orange party ; but in trtrtfa, it 19 
the Catholic demagogues and their 
agents who have raised them ta 
their present importance. Had the 
Catholic question been advocated 
with that temper and moderation 
which become a great political ques- 
tion, its friends might have laughed 
the Orangemen to scorn. Their at- 
tacks would have been in that case 
perfecily impotent. They cotild 
not have fastened on any thing 
that would have given them just 
grounds fot opposition. They 
would, of course, have fallen 
into well merited and contempt- 
ible insigoificaiice. But now the 
Orannemeo can allege, on plausible 
grounds, that they are useful to the 
slate, for the purpose of repelling 
the advances of men of violent and 
obnoxious principles. And I sus- 
pect that these plausible,pretensions 
have appeared to government to be, 
in gei;t;ral, so well founded, that 
this is tlif reason why it has not |;ut 
down associations esistifig in coa- 
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tempt of the laws of the land. The 
Catholic party have most absurdly 
set ihemselves iri array against these 
tlislurbers of the peace, and by their 
misguided warmth, have brought 
discredit on a good cause. They 
should have known that the exist- 
ence of Orange principles and O- 
range lodges would have done no 
injury to their cause, had they let 
then] alone. 

Under a strong impression of the 
truth of these remarks, I sincerely 
wish that the Catholics and their 
leaders may see the false and treach- 
erous ground which they have tak- 
en in defence of their just rights. 
Perhaps some bigots may believe 
me a foe, as they commonly do, 
without exception or reserve, all who 
will not go, as the saying is, through 
thick and thin with them; but in 
truth, it was a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the Catholic interests, which 
has dictated these observations. In- 
treating that your readers may re- 
ceive them with the same benign- 
ant spirit with which they have 
been written, I am, &c. 

An Observer. 

P. S. The immoderate zeal with 
which many Catholics have aimed at 
an emancipation that can benefit 
only in a very indirect and partial 
manner the great mass of the Ca- 
tholic population, has led to what 
I esteem a very prejudiced view of 
foreign politics. It has been a 
maxim with them, that the British 
government will never concede any 
thing to them except when it is 
in distress ; and hence they 
have been led to take pleasure in 
the succes.<!es of its enemies. 

1 do not believe that the govern- 
ment reckon so much on any thing 
that might be obtained from the Ca- 
tholics more than what they at pre- 
sent possess, or entertain such ap- 
prehensions from them in time of 
daoger, as to be prompted merely 



by a reverse of foftone, to grant the 
desired emancipation. But evea 
admitting that something might be 
expected from the distresses of the 
ministry, what kind of men must 
they be, who could wish that French 
politics should have prospered, in 
opposition to the great cause of ge> 
neral freedom, merely in order that 
they might be relieved from a few 
disabilities, which operate against ai 
very inconsiderable number of per- 
sons of their commnnion ? Pretty 
philanthropists these ! admirable 
advocates of the rights and liberties 
of mankind .' 

This mode of seeking for eman- 
cipation is utterly unworthy of the 
dignity of the Irish character. It 
may be excused in the ignorant and 
unprincipled, who delight in obtain- 
ing vengeance on those whom they 
esteem their enemies, but can never 
influence a great and generous 
mind. The Catholic who is above 
prejudice, and the littlenesses of 
party jealousies and resentments,- 
will look to the obtaining of his just 
rights by another path. He will 
study to secure the approbation of 
government, not by, a servile adu- 
lation of the court, or any extrava- 
gant display of loyalty, but by pay- 
ing a due regard to the laws, by a^ 
voiding party associations, by cul- 
tivating a spirit of peace and Con- 
ciliation, and by refusing to be 
drawn into the vortex of sedition by 
any instigations and provocations of 
his enemies. Those who viould act 
thus must command the approbation 
of the government ; and were such 
a system of conduct to be general- 
ly adopted, the cause of Catholic 
emancipation would irresistibly com- 
mand the favourable attention of the 
legislature. Its parliamentary ad- 
vocates could then not only say^ 
«' this cause is the cause of justice]]" 
but also, " the Catholic body are 
highly deserving of that fur which 
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they petition ; they are' friends of. 
peace and order ; they are perfect- 
ly amenable to the laws, and a'e, in 
all respects, good subjects of the 
British government." The senat- 
or who COB id, with perfect truth, 
urge this argument, could not be 
overthrown by the utmost rage of 
bigotry and persecution, 

fm the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

SOME REMARKS OCCASIONED BY READ- 
ING A LATE SERMON ENTITLED 
" THE TIMES, BY S. EDGAR." 

WHATEVER degree of estima- 
tion this discourse may hold 
in the opinion of others, to me it 
appears for the most part a misera- 
ble specimen of pulpit eloquence, 
calculated to strengthen the too ge- 
neral prejudice io favour of existing 
abuses, and the gross degeneracy of 
the times. From the title it assumes 
I was led to expect an interesting 
and impartial picture. With this 
impression I opened the book ; but 
I was disappointed. .Instead of 
meeting witli terms, as I thought, 
applicable to our present situation, 
J found it too much abounding in 
language, in niy opinion, highly in- 
consistent with the real character of 
the times. I am well aware of what 
the author says is his intention in 
furnishing the subjects for this dis- 
course ; that comparison was prin- 
cipally the object be had in view. 
But in reviewing the past, we should 
take care how we represent the pre- 
sent, and advance nothing but what 
pn a calm unprejudiced survey, will 
bear the test of sound and impar- 
tial examination. I also readily 
admit, that in the perusal of these 
pagesr some pleasing and pertinent 
observations are to be met with, for 
which the author is entitled to a due 
share of credit. But I cannot re- 



ceive with unqualified assent, th« 
general tenor of his discourse. The 
terms are too flattering to suit our 
present condition. From the high- 
est to the lowest, amendment i« 
necessary. Those who move in the 
higher circles require it full as much 
as thoseof the lower classes. The views 
of administration require to be rega> 
lated by a purer standard than that 
which now exists, before they can 
arrogate to themselves the distinc- 
tion of a \yise and just policy. In 
a discourse like the one before me, 
containing much of political mat- 
ter, the errors in this department are 
not sufHciently noticed. There is 
an evident leaning to the side of 
flattery, so that I am sorry to say, 
it appears to me that the great, and 
the powers that be, are compliment- 
ed at the expense of truth and im- 
partiality, whilst false, and in some 
instances, abusive allusions are made 
to subjects which highly concerti 
the interests of the nation, and 
with which its peace is intimately 
connected. yVhy treat with sarcas- 
tic scorn, and in so illiberal a man- 
ner, the important subject of poli- 
tical reforiu, and brand with the 
name of delusion the ideas of those 
who see the necessity, and have real- 
ly at heart the accomplishment of 
such a measure > Indeed I fear 
such a measure is far distant. 
Corruption is too deeply grotinded 
in both governors and governed, to 
be easily rooted out. The peo- 
ple complain of corruption in go- 
vernments, but if the people were 
not very corrupt themselves, they 
would not so easily rest satisfied 
as ihey do with corrupt measures. 
Instead of honestly endeavouring to 
point out error, and testifying 
against abases, I fear it is too much 
the case on the part of many, 
through fear of giving oSeuce, 
to palliate and hide the a- 
buses of the age. Thus vice be- 



